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for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN, 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued from page 325.) 


While on the religious visit in 1842 to this 
** Southern Land,” as dear Margaret called it, 
she and her husband, Nicholas Brown, had a 
concern to extend their journey to Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and to some counties border- 
ing on the north side of the James River, 
also to appoint some meetings at intermediate 
places. Having no companion, the writer of 
these memoranda, at their solicitation, con- 
sented to go with them as driver and general 
care-taker. 

We left Alexandria, in the early part of 
the 12th month, 1842, and after having 
a religious opportunity by previous arrange- 
ment at Occoquan, we dined with Joseph 
Janney. Joseph, since deceased, was a young 
man of retired, unobtrusive manners, and the 
strictest integrity, whom Margaret had 
known for many years. As might be ex- 
pected, her communication to him on that 
occasicn was very appropriate, impressive, 
and encouraging, greatly tendering the pre- 
cious young man, and refreshing us all, as a 
“brook by the way.” 

After dinner, we travelled to Dumfries, to 
which place word had been forwarded that 
“the Friends” desired to have a meeting 
with the people in the evening, if arrange- 
ments could conveniently be made. 
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There being none of our Friends in the 
village, we put up, in accordance with direc- 
tions we had received, with persons who 
— to be very hospitable, and cordial 

ethodist Friends. Margaret’s kind and 
warm heart, and buoyant spirits, soon ingra- 
tiated her into the kindred nature of our 
hostess, who seemed to regard it as a favor to 
have us with them, sparing no labor which 
she thought would add to our comfort. 

The meeting was held in the “Old Court 
House.” It was a cold evening, with a high 
wind, and we were soon made to feel that 
there were a great many panes of glass out of 
the windows. The Friends were both favored 
in vocal testimony, and notwithstanding the 
bodily discomforts, we had an excellent meet- 
ing. Our hostess and her family were very 
much gratified. Several others expressed 
great satisfaction with having been present. 
A number of persons had travelled several 
miles to attend the meeting. 

In the .aorning, as we were about to pro- 
ceed on our journey after a brief religious op- 
portunity with the family, our hostess brought 
us a box, containing a nicely prepared lunch, 
which she said would ‘ save us the necessity 
of stopping for dinner these short days,” which 
it did, and we were thereby enabled to reach 
Fredericksburg in good time. For her 
thoughtful kindness we felt greatly obliged. 

A little iacident occurred before leaving 
these kind people, without mentioning which 
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the narrative would be incomplete. It has 
already been stated, that the glass was very 
much broken in the windows of the house 
where the meeting was held, which was their 
usual place of holding religious meetings. Be- 
fore leaving, Nicholas and Margaret felt a 
concern to contribute something towards hav- 
ing the glass replaced, and five dollars were 
privately placed in the hands of the kind 
hostess for that object. The tendering effect 
of this thoughtfulness on her heart was won- 
derful. She remonstrated but was ultimately 
prevailed upon to receive it, remarking to 
the effect, “ You took up no collection at the 
close of the service; are travelling at your 
own expense ; do not expect ever to attend 
another meeting at this place, and this disin- 
terested consideration for the comfort of 
others, gives conclusive evidence that your 
mission is truly a mission of Gospel Love, 
worthy of the followers and disciples of 
Christ.” 

There being none of our Friends in Fred- 
ericksburg, we put up for the night at a ho- 
tel. The Friends thinking that as it was now 
4th day evening, ynd it would require two 
days drive yet to reach Richmond, it would 
be best to set out for that place in the morn- 
ing, in order to have 7th day in which to 
make arrangements for the meetings, and on 
their return to Fredericksburg they could at- 
tend to what religious duties might be re- 
quired of them at that place. We therefore 
left the hotel early the next morning. 

Margaret had a great love for the beauti- 
ful and sublime in Nature, and she found, on 
this journey, frequent occasions for expressing 
her admiration of the works of her “ Good Fa- 
ther,” as she expressed it. Often repeating 
in subtance, that she served a Good Master, 
and He “ gave her full liberty to enjoy His 
works io the outward creation.” 


Not long after leaving Fredericksburg, her 
attention was arrested by a beautiful white- 
oak tree, in the yard of a house by the road- 
side. It was a remarkable tree! so large and 
of such symmetrical shape! Its top was in 
form of a large hay-stack, not egg-shaped, but 
largest atthe base, which was 12 or 15 feet from 
the ground, and regularly rounding tothe high- 
est point, with a dense growth of leaves still 
adhering to the branches. I got out of the car- 
riage and measured it for her. The lower 
limbs stretched out from the body almost 
horizontally about 60 feet, so as to make it 
appear from below nearly as level as a ceil- 
ing. They covered a circle of about 120 
feet in diameter, and the limbs were very 
numerous. The body was between 4 and 5 
feet in diameter. The tree covered the whole 
yard, in which a thick mat of lawn or Eng- 
lish turf graes was still green. 
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One night while on our journey to Rich- 
mond there was a rain which froze as it fell, 
and when the sun rose next morning, one of 
the most brilliant and beautiful scenes was 
presented which it is possible to imagine. The 
air being still and cold, the scene continued 
in its full beauty till some time after mid day. 
As we rode along enjoying its beauty and 
grandeur, we were reminded of Phillips’ 
graphic description of a similar scene in his 
“Winter at Copenhagen,” which was recited : 
‘Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 

The ruddy morn disclosed at once to view 

The face of Nature in a rich disguise, 

And brightened every object to our eyes ; 

For every sbrub, and every blade of grass, 

And every pointed thorn, seemed wrought in glass, 
In pearls and rubies rich the bawthorns show, 
While through the ize the crimson berries glow.” 

The numerous holly trees of large size, 
filled with red-berries, literally verified this 
description. This scene continued for about 
20 miles. The burrs of the linn or sweet 
gum, which grow in these parts to a size we 
had never before seen, seemed, with their glas- 
sy envelopes, like beautiful pendants of orna- 
mental work, while the green spires of the 
pine, the green leaves and red berries of the 
holly, the gracefully curved sedge and the 
“hedge row” growths that lined both sides 
of the highway, all in their new, brilliant, 
fragile and evanescent attire, afforded at 
once delight to the eye, and food for thought 
and conversation, and caused the journey to 
pass very pleasantly and profitably. We ar- 
rived in Richmond in good time on the 6th 
day evening, with comparatively little fa- 
tigue. 

“The Friends” put up with Henry Clarke 
and his mother, kind, warm-hearted, hospita- 
ble Friends, with whom M. had been ac- 
quainted for many years. Having, during 
that evening and the next morning, succeeded 
in making arrangements forthe meetings on 
First-day, a kind invitation was accepted to 
visit the State House and some other public 
buildings, and particularly, the penitentiary. 

The attention of Nicholas was soon arrested 
by the fact that all the public buildings were 
surrounded by soldiers, and upon inquiry it 
was ascertained that these buildings were 
kept night and day under a military guard. 
When we were going through the guard on 
our way to the penitentiary, Margaret re- 
marked, in a kind of soliloquy, ‘“‘ These poor 
soldiers! how I do wish I could have a re- 
ligious opportunity with them !” 

We were received very kindly and cour- 
teously by the Warden of the Penitentiary, 
* Colonel Morgan,’ who answered the num- 
erous inquiries that were made, and gave 
all the information which he thought would 
be of interest to us. ‘The institution is eon- 
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ducted on the industrial principle, where all 
the convicts learn some mechanical trade, if 
not already possessed of one, in order to con- 
tribute to their maintevance while in the in- 
stitution, and also to enable them to gain an 
honest livelihood after leaving it. We were 
very much pleased with this feature of the 
penitentiary. Every thing appeared to bein 
good order; the discipline was mild, but 
firm ; regularity and system pervaded every 
department. The labor of the convicts, ren- 
dered the institution nearly self-sustaining. 

The Warden related a fact, sustained by the 
statistics of this penitentiary, which interested 
“the Friends” very much, which was that 
while there were convicts sentenced for a 
term of 10, 15, and even 20 years, who would 
live through their term, and be set at liberty 
afterwards, there had been no instance in 
which a prisoner who had been sentenced for 
life, had lived as long as seven years in pris- 
on! There was nothing beyond ia this world 
to look to, or to hope for, and the spirits sunk 
to find release only in Death! A prisoner 
was pointed out to us, who was under a life 
senience, and we regarded him with feelings 
of peculiar interest. 

In a walk through the city in the afternoon, 
Nicholas came upon a slave auction in the 
street, which attracted his closest attention. 
He seemed to take in the whole scene. The 
feeling of virtuous indignation which it natu- 
rally awakened was scarcely concealed by his 
benevolent countenance. The person that 
was on sale when our way was impeded by the 
crowd, was quite a handsome, bright, mulatto 
girl, apparently from 20 to 25-years old, and 
the anxious and distressed expression of 
countenance, as she turned her eyes upon one 
bidder and then another, in apparent en- 
deavor to pry into the future of her happiness 
or misery, through the physiognomy of her 
“new Master,” made an impression on the 
memory of the Northern beholder not soon 
to be obliterated. Nicholas frequently spoke 
of it as something he would wish never to 
witness again! Happily for the country and 
humanity, such scenes are now closed for- 
ever ! 

On First day morning it was evident “ the 
Friends” were under the weight of the labor 
and responsibilities of the day, a meeting 
for Friends and those who might assemble 
with then. in the morning, and a public meet- 
ing in one cf the churches in the afternoon. 
They, however, knew whence their strength 
was to be derived, and in this they patiently} The meeting with the colored people in the 
and calmly trusted. Although I had been | afternoon, wa3 held in the “African Church,” 
pressed into the service unexpectedly and at| which belongs to them, and which has been 
short notice, to attend only to tkeir physical | selected on account of its great capacity for 
comforts, yet I could not avoid a feeling of | conventions of white people on different occa- 
deep sympathy with them on the present oc-!' sions. It is a very large building, somewhat 


casion, and ardent desires arose that the 
good cause might be promoted, and that “ the 
Friends” might receive the reward of “ well 
done.” 

There were not many of our own Society in 
Richmond, and the gathering in the morning 
was small. It was, however, a solemn, fa- 
vored season. The King’s Treasury seemed 
to be unlocked, and His servants permitted to - 
hand forth liberally of His rich gifts to 
the edification and comfort of those present. 

Notice of a meeting in the afternoon had 
been kindly given in most of the places of , 
worship in the morning, and a large number 
of citizens assembled. “Our Friends” were 
favored to hold up the standard of Truth and 
Righteousness, and to invite all to become 
partakers of the blessings attendant upon hum- 
ble obedience to the voice of God in the indi- 
vidual soul. It was a very solemn and satis- 
factory opportunity, and there was reason to 
believe it had been a season of encourage- 
ment and comfort to a number present, in 
causing them to see and appreciate the beauty 
of Holiness, the riches of Divine Love, and 
the universality of the Grace of God. 


At the close of the meeting, a gentleman 
came to me and inquired if the Friends would 
“be willing to have a meeting with his men 
at the military quarters,” adding that he 
“would be very much gratified if they would.” 
I immediately remembered Margaret’s “solil- 
oquy” as she passsed through the soldiers 
on her way to the penitentiary the day pre- 
vious, and I replied I would make inquiry, 
and let him know. On presenting the ak 
ject to N. and M., they authorized me to say 
that it had already occupied their minds, 
and they would willingly accept his kind in- 
vitation. The time of the meeting with the 
soldiers was fixed for the next evening at ear- 
ly candle light. 

Word was given out at appropriate places 
on First-day that there would be a meeting 
for the colored people on 2nd day after- 
noon. 

During the forenoon of that day, the 
Friends called on the widow of Governor 
Pleasants, whom Margaret had known and 
loved in former years; a fine, venerable look- 
ing lady, plainly attired, with a staid man- 
ner, and a very benevolent countenance. Al- 
so, on some other of Margaret’s acquaintances, 
and they all seemed to enjoy the sweet influ- 
ences of the revival of former friendships, and 
social comminglings. 
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in the form of a cross, and when the gather- 
ing commenced it was soon seen that the 
building was to be crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity. The colored people, poured in in 
streams. Fine looking persons, many of 
them even handsome men and women, old 
and young! Some among them of both sex- 
es were as venerable looking persons, we 
thought, as we had ever seen of any class or 
color. The costliness and elegance of the 
dress of many, especially of the females, to- 
gether with the light complexion and fine in- 
telligent countenances, were surprising to us. 
One company in particular, in unusually 
bright-colored, costly attire, entered the aisle. 
From their appearance they were supposed to 
be some of the Governor’s family, until by 
seating themselves among the general con- 
gregation, they gave evidence to what class 
they considered themselves to belong. 

The large house was ultimately crowded, 
perfect order and stillness prevailed, and a 
sweet solemnity covered the large assembly. 
The minister having charge of the congrega- 
tion, was there, and a number of other white 
— “Tbe Friends” appeared to be deep- 
y bowed. I felt for them. In a little time 
there seemed evidence of “the Life rising,” 
which brought dear Margaret to her feet. 
She was fully equal to the occasion. Her 
sympathies flowed out in expression to her 
oppressed hearers, with great fluency, and she 
touched a chord in their hearts, which met 
a harmonious response. All seemed truly to 
be baptized together. It was an occasion to 
be long remembered. 


She had spoken but a few minutes, in her 
feeling, affectionate manner, before there was 
witnessed a gentle motion of the bodies of the 
people, backward and forward in concert, 
which motion became greater and greater, ap- 
pearing in that large house, like the waves 
occasioned by a wind in a grain-field, till 
eventually there was a general shout all over 
the house. Then Margaret would stop, and 
all become still, almost painfully still. After 
a little time, with an unmoved, patient coun 
tenance, she would proceed again, when very 
soon the waving of the bodies of the great 
crowd would be renewed, the vibration be- 
come gradually greater and greater, and then 
the shout would be repeated. Margaret 
would again stop, and perhaps give a gentle 
rebuke. After a time of stillness she would 
resume, and so the proceedings alternated 
through the whole of this most interesting, 
instructive and practical discourse, pecu- 
liarly adapted to the condition of her 
hearers. 

A fine, venerable looking old woman sat 
before me, and arrested my attention by her 
endorsement of the expressions of the speaker, 


which, fortunately, Margaret being a little 
hard of hearing, did not perceive. The wo- 
man sat right in front, but considerably lower 
than where Margaret stood, with her elbows 
on her knees, and her chin io her hands, 
looking up intently at the speaker, and when 
avy strikingly practical truth was spoken, 
she would respond, “‘ just so, old Missey.” This 
was repeated every little while, the woman 
seeming never to move her eyes from the 
speaker. After a time, when in illustration, 
Margaret said, ‘‘while our hands are em- 
ployed in the kitchen or the wash tub, our 
hearts may be in //eaven,” the old woman 
burst out louder than before, “just so, old 
Missey.” 

After Margaret concluded, Nicholas arose, 
and made some appropriate and impressive 
remarks, but the feelings of the audience hav- 
ing been previously so generally and deeply 
stirred, there was comparatively but little 
demonstration. His communication, how- 
ever, was evidently well received. The reg- 
ular minister of the congregation gave his 
endorsement of all that had been said, and 
encouraged those present to give practical 
heed to it. Margaret then appeared in a touch- 
ing supplication, after the conclusion of 
which this memorable meeting closed. 

And then came a general hand-shaking 
with the Friends. Blessings craved for them 
from overflowing hearts and eyes, and in- 
quiries when they “would preach again.” 
They could not have been less than half an 
hour in getting through the crowd and 
out of the house, continually shaking hands, 
answering questions, and receiving blessings 
from hearts full of love, so attached did 
these people seem to them, because they 
felt that they were their friends, and enter- 
tained heartfelt sympathy with them in their 
condition ! 


Notwithstanding this exhausting labor, the 
dear Friends seemed ready for the after-tea 
duty with the soldiers at the Military Quar- 
ters. They were there in good time. The 
Commander met them at the entrance and 
received them cordially, and then introduced 
them to a number of his military colleagues 
who had been invited to attend the meeting. 
There were ten or twelve of them, all in mili- 
tary dress, seated, some on each side of the 
Friends. Then the soldiers, about 200 in 
number, also in military costume, passed in 
and sat in front, on single seats without backs, 
with both feet on the floor, each with his 
military cap in his lap,—and so they re- 
mained, almost as motionless as statues, dur- 
ing the whole meeting. 

All now became still, and seemed to be 
sweetly harmonized together. It was soon 
evident that Nicholas was to be “ harnessed ” 
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for service. He was brought under deep ex- 
ercise. I appreciated the difficulty of the 
great advocates of Peace and Love address- 
ing a company composed wholly of military 
men! But it was soon manifest that the 
Guide was with him, as both “ Wisdom and 
Power.” He arose, and in a strong voice 
said: ‘Soldiers /—Be content with your 
wages, and do‘violence to no man.” (Luke iii. 
14.) He proceeded in a discourse of great 
eloquence and power, for the greater part of 
an hour, being eminently favored to call at- 
-tention to the Christian warfare against wick- 
edness of every kind, in order that man may 
know his true dignity, and be restored to the 
image of God, when all wars and fightings 
must necessarily cease. The discourse was 
impressive and satisfactory ! 

Soon after he concluded, Margaret kneeled 
in a feeling and affecting supplication, craving 
the Divine Blessing and protection for all 
present, and asking that they, by striving to 
live under the sweet influences of His Love, 
which was extended alike to all, might, when 
done with the things of time, be gathered to 
the mansions of eternal rest and peace. 

The meeting closed under a feeling of very 
precious solemnity, and there was evidence of 
its having given great satisfaction to the offi- 
cers present. One of them who had charge 
of a different department asked “the Friends” 
to have a meeting at his “ Quarters” the next 
evening; but, on considering the subject, as 
he and his men had been at the meeting this 
evening, they felt themselves excused. 

There was then a tender and affecting 
parting—Love reigned over all. Never pro- 
bably was there a more striking evidence 
than this occasion gave, that man, although 
a professed soldier, may yet have a humane 
heart, and be very susceptible of deep and 
tender religious impressions. 

(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“DO WHAT THY HAND FINDETH TO DO.” 


Did all yield ready obedience to this in- 
junction, how surely and steadily would the 
world move on in every good work! Some 
being called to labor in one part of the vine- 
yard and some in another, every part would 
be occupied and the fallow ground be made 
to yield an abundant harvest. 

The public mind seems to have been re- 
newedly awakened to the many evils exist 
ing in society at large, and I rejoice that 
Friends are becoming more and more willing 
to put their shoulder to the wheel, and labor 
wherever a sense of duty dictates; whether 
it be fur the civilization of the Indian, the 
abolition of the death penalty, the reform of 
criminals, the substitution of arbitration for 
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the sword, or the suppression of that giant 
evil, intemperance, which entails misery and 
crime from generation to generation. Were 
this scourge banished from our land, there 
would be few criminals to be reformed, and 
our jails, penitentiaries and almshouses would 
be tenantless. 

Then why should we fear to take hold of 
the subject im earnest? Why this fear of 
overdoing in endeavoring to suppress an evil 
that annually slays its hundreds of thousands 
and renders life a burden to many 5 


eg 


CATTARAUGUS INDIANS. 


Our venerable and much esteemed Friend, 
Rachel Hicks, on her return from Genessee 
Yearly Meeting, held at Pickering, D. C. at- 
tended the little Meeting held regularly at 
Buffalo. The deep feeling clearly manifested 
on the occasion was rarely surpassed if 
equalled. Truly it was a season of entire 
and great satisfaction. 

One of the most interesting and satisfac- 
tory incidents of her journey was a visit to 
the Cattaraugus Reservation, to see and hold 
a meeting with the Indians who have so long 
and so often been the recipients of the kindly 
care and willing purses of Friends. In com- 
pany with her travelling companions, Mary 
Jane Field, of Plainfield, N. J., William H. 
Carpenter, of New York, and a Friend from 
Buffaio, on Second-day, Sixth mo. 17th, she 
took the train 200 miles to Angola, and thence 
by wagon seven or éight milés, to the mis- 
sion house, arriving at 5 P. M. There all 
partook of the kindness ard hospitality of 
Asher Wright and his good wife. (Asher 
Wright and wife have been in their position 
40 years.) The evening of that day and the 
morning of the next were spent in witnessing 
the exercises and discipline of the children 
in the Thomas Asylum (they number now 
upwards of 80.) It was a very interesting 
visit, and what we saw and heard there was 
of a character not only to interest all lovers 
of humanity, but to warrant one in awarding 
great praise to those who have the care of 
that institution. Deeply impressed with the 
goodness and efficiency of all, and a renewed 
love for the few remaining ones of that un- 
fortunate and formerly oppressed people, we 
went at 11 A. M. tothe Mission church to 
attend the Meeting previously appointed at 
that house. 

Not knowing of the appointment of a Meet- 
ing at the same time, there came to the house 
from a distant part of the Reservation an 
Indian funeral; and the mourning parents, 
together with their sympathizing frignds, met 
all the rest there. The arrangement having 
been mutually assented to, the corpse of an 
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Indian girl of seven years was brought in| been scattered in vain, but the blessing of 
and placed as usual in front of the pulpit. God had rested on all. 
Asher Wright first addressed the people in| Buffalo, 6th mo. 28th, 1872. 
a few explanatory words, and invited all to om 
sit in solemn, reverential silence for awhile, I NAVE no great store of truths, in advance 
after the manner of Friends. It was done, | of public sentiment; but I have good many 
and never perhaps was a silence more perfect | thoughts, before and behind and on all sides 
and solemn. Every head and heart seemed | of public sentiment. But these thoughts are 
bowed before the Father, as if His presence | changing. Some die out. Some change form. 
was fully realized. Some prove to be old as the hills. Many of 
The silence was broken by Rachel Hicks, | them won’t ripen, but drop off worm-bitten. 
and never has it been the privilege of the | I should be ashamed to hide or withhold any 
writer to feel and bear testimony to a season| TRUTH, of whose authenticity I had, at 


— 08 


of greater solemnity, as words of sympathy | length, become satisfied; but I should be’ 





and encouragement and instruction fell upon 
the congregated listeners, and were interpre- 
ted to them by Henry Silverheels,a noble 
scion of the Iroquois nation. Equally im- 
pressive and well fitted to all, was the simple 
funeral service that followed. I would it were 
within the power of my pen to portray a pic- 
ture of that scene, and blend with it the in- 
spirations of the moment that, though un- 
heard, were felt and plainly seen when, in a 
line arranged on one side of the coffin, stood 
the parents and friends of the deceased In- 
dian girl, then beautiful even in death, tak- 
ing their long last farewell look upon the 
remains, while we, coming down from our 
high seat, took a stand on the other side, tak- 
ing our first and last look, and mingling our 
tears with theirs. Then and there, in such 
great, impressive Presence, we realized that 
one God is the Father an! Maker of us all, 
and that we all are the objects of His care, 
and the recipients of His unbounded mercies. 

We went to the ground where the Indians 
bury their dead, with scarce a memorial stone, 
and saw the interment. Then taking a 
friendly farewell of the afflicted parents and 
their friends, we did the same to our en- 
deared friends at the Mission house, and took 
our way towards Buffalo. 


The journey had been replete with satisfac- 
tion to us, and seemed as much so to those 
we had visited. We had felt a warm grasp 
of the rude Indian’s hand and heard many a 
hearty welcome that argued their apprecia- 
tion of our good will and a remembrance of 
the many past kindnesses of Friends, and to 
our beloved friend, Rachel Hicks, there was 
great gratification, not only in mingling with 
them socially and spiritually, but iu witness- 
ing the great improvement on the Reserva- 
tion since her last visit, 14 years ago. The 
well cultivated fields laden with luxuriant 
crops, the comfortable houses which many 
occupy, the intelligent, cleanly lock of the 
people all told of the advancement that is 
daily being made in that smail remnant of a 
once powerful race. The seeds that had been 
scattered and nurtured by Friends had not 


equally ashamed not to put upon probation 
those swarms of thoughts with which this 
stimulating age inspires every thinking man, 
until time shall show which were truths, 
which half truths, and which tempting illu- 
sions. 

UNWRITTEN LIVES. 

The unwritten lives, could we read them 
as they are folded away in the great Book of 
Life to be revealed in the endless Hereafter, 
would probably make a brighter record than 
most of those which are here published to 
the world. There is one. which has just 
closed its earthly history, which, though not 
long, had a beautiful completeness, and its 
close, like its progress, was such as to leave 
no gloom, but only a sweet radiance, on the 
minds of those who witnessed it. It made 
them anticipate and even realize the time 
when death shall be no longer death, but a 
soft unclothing of mortality, and an almost 
visible clothing upon with the unfading gar- 
ments. It is a vast encourage ment to those 
who are striving to walk in the way of obe- 
dience to know that such lives are lived 
among us, and such noiseless victories gained. 
A valued correspondent sends us a tribute 
well merited to this departed friend, one of 
rare culture, intellectual and moral, of gen- 
erous opportunities for enjoyment, but 
“whose happiest period was while devoted to 
the duties of a teacher among the neglected 
children whom she loved as the Lord’s un- 
forgotten poor. Wedo not dare to print it, 
or give names; for we should feel that the 
bright and happy spirit commemmorated 
might be near and looking over us with a 
mild rebuke. Indeed we can hardly write an 
obituary of one with whose name we cannot 
associate the idea of death, though we sym- 
pathize in the sentiment expressed in the 
closing words of our correspondent: “It is 
hard to make a grave in the spring-time, 
when the being of the earth is renewed and 
jubilant; itis hard to draw the veil of the 
night when we go forth into the sunrise. But 
the veil is only a transparency through which 
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the Eternal Down giimaen; s vedleses|suabiingel the vehi glimmers; a radiance 
which is not of the sun nor of the moon, and 
which shall never go down.”—E. H. Sears, 
in Religious Magazine. 


sembling of the robins at this time presents a 
familiar scene. 
| It is an interesting sight to see these birds 
on the ground in search of food. They move 
as the army, and seem to be under the com- 
mand of a leader, who, on the slightest 
alarm, utters a shrill, quick note, and instant- 
ly the whole flock take to flight. As they 
him. But the moment he loses all sense of | move through a field their numbers are so 
character and all consciousness of a superior | great they destroy i immense numbers of cut- 
nature—that is, the moment he begins to look Z worms and grubs. For a moment they stand 


a =——<§9—o-— 


SELF-ESTEEM. 


A man may be addicted to many vices, 
and yet there may be a hope of reclaiming 


upon himself and his vices as worthy of one | asinsilent meditation, then turning the head 
another—that moment al! hope of ‘reclaim- | to one side, listen, when presently “they peck 
ing him perishes; for the last ground is sur-| away at the earth, and soon a worm is 
rendered on which it is possible for his re-| brought to the surface, which is quickly de- 
maining good principles to rally and make a| voured.—Appletons’ Journal. 
stand. We have often known men who have pan 
retained their self-respect long after they have | WHEN TO BEGIN. — 
lost their regard for principle ; but never one| “ That you may find success,” said Charles 
who retained his regard for principle after he | Brooks, in an address to boys, “ let me tell — 
had lost his self- respect. Destroy this and | you how to proceed: To-night begin your 
you destroy everything ; for a man who does | great plan of life. You have but one life to 
not respect himself respects nothing. live, and it is most important that you do 
ae not make a mistake. To-night begin care- 
Tue merciful regard of our Heavenly | fully. Fix your eye on the fortieth year of 
Father ‘s still to his children in all their deep your age, and then say to yourself: At the 
probations, for their encouragement and per-| age of forty I will be a temperate man, I 
severance. May all such prize their mercies| will be an industrious man, a benevolent 
received in such a manuer as to be animated man, a well read man, a religious man, and 
with diligence and humble confidence to} useful man. I will heench ao eon 1 
press forward, towards the mark, having solve, and I will stand to it. My young 
their eye single. —Samuel Fo thergill, 1759. friends, pray to God that this resolution may 
— stand like the oak which cannot be wind- 
BIRD LIFE IN THE SOUTH. | Shaken.” 
The eity of Columbia, S. C., on a Febru-| = 
ary day, presents to its inhabitants a sight C 
which no other city on the continent, or per- SS ' 
haps i in the world, affords, and that is, ibe oy 2 oraefiso ays 
immense number of birds that people its | 
magnificent shade-trees. Thousands upon| FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
thousands of red-breasted robins are here as-| - = =a 
sembled, as in grand convention, prior to| In this state of mutability and probation, 
their flight io the North. Jay-birds, blue-| we meet with many trials of our faith and 
birds, and the peerless mocking-bird are here patience, many cross occurrences, that are 
in large numbers. For them there is plenty | petty in themselves but important in propor- 
to eat. The fruit of the sugar-berry tree, the | tion as they disturb our equanimity and make 
wild orange, the black gum, and the many | us less able to pursue pleasantly our daily 
varieties of the oak, affurd abundance of} avocations. Sometimes when suffering under 
food. these outside pressures, I remember with en- 
It seems as if this beautiful city was de-| couragement the language “ Let not your 
signed by its founders as much for a home| heart be troubled, ye believe in God, believe 
for the feathered tribe as for man, for there| also in me.” Me, the indwelling word—I 
are more trees in its streets than houses. feel the assurance that a practical belief in 
The robin makes its appearance from fur-| this ever present Helper, or indwelling Word, 
ther South about the beginning of January, | would go far toward sustaining us under 
and remains until about the middle of Feb-| these various disquietudes and enable those 
ruary, when it takes it flight to the North. | who trust in it to prove its sufficiercy. — 
For the last few days the air has been full of| We are all, I presume, more or less influ- 
them in their assembling for departure, and| enced by our surroundings, thus it is very 
to any one who has witnessed the gatherings| important that we realize the truth of the 
of swallows at the North in the fall of the| declaration, “Greater is He that is in you, 
year, preparing for their flight South, the as-! than he that is in the world,” for then 
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whether our surroundings be helpful or ad- 
verse to our highest good, we not only have 
with us, even in us, an all-powerful guard 
and guide, but recognizing this ever-present 
Helper, we are ready to cast our care upon 
Him, and in so doing, we never find our de- 
pendence to fail. 





In the eagerness of thy affectionate desires 
for quick replies to letters, 1 perceive that in 
common with other ardent natures, thou find- 
est it a hard lesson to learn to wait; and oh, 
how hard indeed it is to wait for spiritual 
blessings that have been long and earnestly 
prayed for; to suffer on and on, through 
weary years of patient submission, bearing 
meekly up perchance under persecution, in- 
justice and oppression ; waiting the Lord’s 
time and way for our burden to be lifted, 


eelf, and this is obtained only through long, 
oft-repeated and hard-fought battles. But 
patience can have “ her perfect work ” in no 
other way, and when we have once learned 
how to bear, we may find that it is only the 
needful qualification for something yet to be 
given us to do. There is a hidden les3on 
underlying all these dispensations, that if 
lovingly accepted, opens and keeps open the 
chancel, whereby fresh streams of Divine 
love “daily flow from the Fountain of liv- 
ing waters,’ finally filling us so full, that its 
spontaneous overflow radiates a light and 
warmth to all who come within its blessed 
influence. 
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Hay Fever.—Knowing that many per- 
sons suffer from this disease, we draw atten- 
tion to the following notice; although we 
have not seen the book to which it refers, we 
doubt not it is worthy consideration, and 
think many may be glad to familiarize them- 
selves with its contents : 

Autumnal Catarrh (Hay Fever.) With three 
maps. By Morrill Wyman, M. D., late Her- 
sey Professor Adjunct of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (New York : Hurd and Houghton.) 
Dr. Wyman, who has learned in suffering 


1854, and to vindicate its claims to the dig- 
nity of an independent disease. His investi- 
ee have extended over many years, 

ave now been put into a very readable 





He requiring an unconditional surrender of 


July 11th, 1872. 





what he bas taught in song, was the first 
to describe autumnal catarrh in the year 


book. The cause of this disease, which has not 
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spared such shining marks as Chief Justice 
Shaw and Daniel Webster, is not known ; 


but fortunately the remedy is an easy and 
pleasant one ; the sufferer has only to re- 


pair toa ‘“non-catarrhal region” two days 
before the 15th of August and tarry forty 
days in the wilderness. 
go back to the amenities of life in the low- 


After this he may 


lands, secure from attack till the dreaded 
15th of August returns. For the benefit of 
those readers who have not learned to map 


out their country into “catarrhal” and “non- 


catarrhal regions,” we will briefly state that 
the “ non-catarrhal” regions are high regions. 
Dr Wyman has taken great pains to ascertain 
precisely what these non-catarrhal regions 
are, and has made it plain to theeye by maps. 


The book is a model of wary, shrewd, and 


methodical investigation, and is full of inter- 


est for the layman and general reader, as 


well as for the medical man.—The Nation, 


———- ~0e—— 


MARRIED. 
GARRETT-—NICHOLSON.—On 5th day of 13th 


of 6th mo., 1872, at the residence of William Nichol- 
son, by Friends’ ceremony, Sylvester Garrett to Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of William and Susan G,. 
Nicholson. 


—_——_—-—~~ee— -— 


DIED. 


TAYLOR.—In Philadelphia on 21lstof Sixth mo., 
1872, Phebe C. Taylor, in the 73d year of her age, 


formerly of Newtown, Bucks county Penna. 


WETHERALD.—Un the 5th of 6th mo., 1872, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Adolph Abreos, in 
Baltimore county, Md., Mary Wetberald, widow of 
the late Joseph Wetberald of Wilmington, Del., in 
the 83d year of her age. 

BOW MAN.—In Phiiadelphbia, on the 29th of 6th 
mo., 1872, after a lingering illness, Ann C. Bowman, 
in the 66th year of her age. A member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, at which place the funeral oc- 
curred on 3d day the 2d inst. 


_ — «292 —_____ 


EXTRACTS FROM GENESEE YEARLY MEETING: 


To the account already given of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting we subjoin a portion of the 
extracts. (Men’s :) 


The following proposition was received 
from Pelham Half Yearly Meeting, viz. : 

The proposition forwarded from Norwich 
Monthly Meeting, requesting of our next 
Yearly Meeting the privilege of holding that 
meeting one-third of the time at Yarmouth, 
Ontario, now claiming the careful attention 
of the meeting, it was fully united with and 
directed to the Yearly Meeting for its con- 
currence, we having the approbation of 
Women Friends. 


A Committee was appointed, who, in con- 


junction with a like Committee of Women 


Friends, are to take the subject into consid- 
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eration, and report at our next Yearly Meet- 
ing, to be held in Farmington. 

Farmington Quarterly Meeting forwarded 
the information that they were united in 
changing the time of holding that meeting 
from the first Fourth-day in the First, Fourth, 
Seventh, and Tenth months, to the first 
Fourth-day in the Second, Fifth, Eighth and 
Eleventh months ; and in changing the hold- 
ing the winter Quarterly Meeting from Farm- 
ington to Macedon, and desired the concur- 
rence of the Yearly Meeting with these changes 
—they having the unity of Women Friends. 

On consideration, this meeting unites in 
the proposition, Women’s meeting concurring, 
and directs the information to be forwarded 
to our subordinate meetings . 

Canada Half Yearly Meeting also for- 
warded the information that they were united 
in changing the time of holding that meeting, 
so that the meeting of Ministers and Elders 
shall be held on Sixth-day preceding the 
last First-day in Fifth and Ninth months; 
the Meeting for Discipline, on Seventh-day, 
and the Meeting for Worship on the last 
First-day in these months. 

On consideration, the meeting unites with 
the proposition, Women’s meeting concurring, 
and the information is directed to be for- 
warded to our subordinate meetings. 

_ Joseph Thorn, on behalf of the Representa- 
tives, reported that they had conferred to- 
gether and were united in proposing Jubkn J. 
Cornell for Clerk, and Isaac Baker for As- 
sistant Clerk. Their names being separately 
considered, were united with, and they were 
appointed to those services fur one year. 
_The meeting then proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the state of Society, as exhibited 
in the answers to the Queries, as they vame 
from our Quarterly and Half Yearly Meet- 
ings, summaries of which were adopted and 
directed to be recorded as descriptive of our 
present state. 


_ The non-attendance of our religious meet- 
ings was the occasion of much exercise, and 
called forth expressions of counsel and en- 
couragement. It was shown us, that when 
we attend those meetings under a right con- 
cern, when the mind was engaged to com- 
mune with the Source of Love and the Foun- 
tain of Wisdom, these solemn seasons would 
prove to be blessings to us, strengthening us 
to perform rightly all the duties devolving 
upon us, either in our temporal concerns or 
spiritual interests. The young were, in a 
particular manner, counselled to devote a 
portion of their time to this reasonable ser- 
vice, because they would find that it would 
conduce to their true peace, and to never al- 


low themselves to be discouraged because of 


apparent inconsistencies in others, for this 





ever tends to weakness and loss, as regards 
spiritual advancement ; but a continued per- 
severance through and over every difficulty, 
would be rewarded by increased vigor and a 
growth in the best life. 


We were also reminded, that if we would 


obtain the true blessing when in the attend- 
ance of meeting, there must be a labor to di- 


vest the mind of earthly cares and responsi- 
bilities, because if too much concerned in our 
business transactions, we are unfited for that 


communion with the Divine Spirit through 


which this priceless boon is received. It is 


often becanse of these cares being allowed so 


much place, that we are prevented from ex- 
periencing the proper preparation to enter 
into true spiritual worship, and hence our 


silent meetings become irksome and unproiit- 


able to us; but if we were concerned to labor 
for that true bread which alone can nourish 
the life of the soul, that bread which cometh 
down from God, which bread is Christ, at 


once the Light and spiritual Life of men, 


these silent opportunities would be seasons of 
deep and true enjoy ment. 

We were shown, too, that when we had 
been successful in obtaining this bread, we 
would find that our love for each other would 
be increased, and all that would lead to dis- 
cord and disunity, would be subjected to its 
powerful influence. 

We were counseled to carefully maintain 
the watch against the inroad of every feeling 
which was antagonistic to the Divine princi- 
ple of love—and particularly to guard against 
the indulgence of animosity or revengeful 
feelings even against those who have deeply 
wronged us, because while the indulgence of 


such feelings cannot repair the injury, or 


make amends for the wound inflicted, they 
ever produce sorrow and unhappiness in the 
minds of those who harbor them. Would we 
then live in the enjoyment of true peace— 
would we strengthen the bonds of brother- 
hood—would we be instrumental in restoring 
the erring—would we bind up the broken 
hearted, and rightly sympathize with the af- 
flicted—or bring hope to the disconsolate and 
discouraged—we must labor to ever dwell in 
the atmosphere of true love, nor suffer it to be 
clouded by human passion. 


We were not unmindful of our testimony 
in regard to plainness, and were concerned 
that our members might more earnestly seek 
to understand the principle upon which it is 
based, that being convinced of its rectitude, 
we may fully and efficiently bear it before 
the world, in this day of fashion and ex- 
travagance. 

The enormity of the evil of intemperance 
has awakened a deep interest amongst us at 
this time, although our reports from the 
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various branches show us to be clear of yield- 
ing to its seductive influences. We were 
counseled to remember that our labors are 
not to end here, but that in making our own 
hands clean, we had become fitted to extend 
our labors among the family of man, and 
were exhorted to use our individual influence 
in love, with the victims of this evil, with 
whom we might be brovght into contact, to 
persuade them and to encourage them to re- 
sist its temptations, remembering that how- 
ever they may have fallen, they are still hu- 
man beings, and have immortal souls to 
save. 

In the maintenance of our testimony 
against a hireling ministry, we were exhort- 
ed while faithfully maintaining it, that we be 
careful that we do it rightly and gently, that 
we ourselves may not suffer loss and injury. 
Our young men were invited, by an attention 
to the revelations of the Divine Spirit, to ex- 
amine the ground on which this testimony 
rests,—and when convinced of its truth and 
propriety to stand faithful in every day of 
trial with its influences and presentations, 
that they might receive the reward for such 
obedience, as well as assist their elder breth- 
ren in resisting its progress. 

We have not lost sight of our testimony, 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is one of 
peace and good will to men—and hence ever 
opposed to war and contention: and a feeling 
pervaded our minds that we might be care- 
ful not to violate this testimony by our de- 
portment before the world, that we might 
more effectually labor for its promotion 
among the children of men. 

The Committee on Indian Concerns pre- 
sented their minutes for the past year, to- 
gether with communications from the Agent 
at the Santee Agency, and from ove of the 
employés; also from Barclay White, the 
Superintendent of the Northern Superintend- 
ency ; extracts from which are as follows :— 

Santes Acency, 4th mo. 28th, 1872. 

I arrived here on the 14th of Seventh 
month, and took charge of affairs on the 22d. 
I believe, as far as I could ascertain, a large 
majority of the people (Indians) felt a deep 
regret for the loss of their Agent, A. M. Jan- 
ney; while among the chiefs there was a 
diversity of opinion, some of them speaking 
very highly of him, and others indulging in 
unreasonable censure. 

But, when we take into consideration the 
manner in which these chiefs hold their of- 
fice, it is not to be wondered at that fault- 
finding is more prevalent among them than 
with the masses ; for many of them are much 
inferior, both in intellect and morals, to those 
they pretend to govern. Very soon after I 
commenced my work aimong them, I per- 





ceived that this mode of governing the bands 
by hereditary chiefs was an evil, and that it 
had a tendency to retard their advancement 
in civilization, and resolved to use my best 
endeavors to bring about a reformation. My 
idea is to make the office elective, for the 
term of one year. 

I will instance a case that occurred last 
Seventh-day, and was disposed of in council 
to-day. Sometime ago, War-club, Wabasha’s 
head man, built a house on a claim that was 
previously taken by another. I remonstrat- 
ed with him kindly, tried to convince him 
that when these allotments were taken, the 
owners held certain rights and privileges that 
could not be invaded without subjecting the 
aggressing parties to the offence of trespass- 
ing, aud that I would be compelled to pun- 
ish them as such. He (War-club) refused to 
listen to entreaty, and disregarded my pe- 
remptory orders. The time certainly had ar- 
rived to do aomething decisive, or to give up 
the idea of anything like systematic govern- 
ment, 

In a council this forenoon, after explaining 
to the chiefs. and head men my reasons for 
so-doing, I told them that War-club would no 
longer be considered a member of the council, 








and if they had a better man to offer to fill 
his place I would accept him ; if not, I would 
| a ppoint one myself. I expected a scene, and 
was surprised to find how gracefully they ac- 
cepted the situation. Wabasha (head chief) 
said, when they were in Minnesota he con- 
sidered himself equal in rank with the Agent, 
but now he supposed he was a grade below him. 
We issued them plows, harrows and har- 
ness, last week, and instead of giving them 
to the chiefs to issue, G. S. Truman and my- 
self issued them to the individuals. 

They brought that up against me in the 
council, using mild threats, stating that the 
Superintendent would be out here pretty soon, 
and they would have a lot of charges to bring 
against me. I told them when an Agent did 
his duty he was as glad to see the Superin- 
tendent as they could be. After they found 
I was firm in maintaining the position that 

I had taken, they threw off their stiffness, and 

the council ended in a pleasant, social talk. 

They had a great deal to say about A. M. 

Janney, and how well they liked him; and 

the difficulty that occurred about him was 

none of their fault, but was instigated by one 
of the Missionaries. 

The grist-mill bas been in successful opera- 

| tion most of the time up to the 23d of Third 

mouth, when a freshet, caused by the rapid 
thawing of the snow, carried the dam away. 

We are rebuilding it, and if no unforseen de- 


| lay takes place, we will have the mill run- 
ning again in a few weeks. The saw mill 











has been doing good service, furnishing 
boards for houses, floors, bedsteads, cup- 
boards, benches, &c. 

Most of thir crops last year were remark- 
ably good. One thousand bushels of wheat; 
corn estimated at 6,000 bushels; potatoes, 
2,000 bushels ; besides pumpkins, beans, mel- 
ons, &e. 

We have 200 acres more of prairie sod 
broken for them this season. Spring has 
opened, and farming has commenced in good 
earnest. Ifthe season prove a gocd one, we 
may reasonably expect better results than 
last. year. 

What is most needed just now is working 
cattle. What few they have, owing to the 
severe and protracted winter, are in a poor 
condition for working. We are assisting 
them all we can with the Agency teams. 

There has been a good deal of sickness this 
spring and several deaths, but as the weather 
is becoming settled there appears to be a gen- 
eral improvement in the health of the tribe. 

Their morals, in some respects, have not 
kept pace with their advancement in other 
things, yet there is a growth. It may seem 
slow, but sure and certain in this direction ; 
and even the superficial observer cannot fail 
to see it. Many things that they have been 
accustomed to do without considering it im- 
proper or sinful, are now considered degrad- 
ing and disgraceful. 

There are two Mission schools, which are 
well attended, and no doubt are doing a good 
service. The children are taught principal- 
ly in Dakota. I am of the opinion that a 
school exclusively under our care, and where 
their studies could be conducted altogether in 
English, would be attended with the best re- 
sults. I cannot conceive any one thing that 
would have a greater tendency to wean them 
from their old associations and enlarge their 
ideas, than the knowledge of a civilized lan- 
guage. They are not naturally a demonstra. 
tive people, yet we receive many assurances 


from them that they appreciate our labor 
among them. 


The clothing for the destitute and supplies 
for the sick sent by you, were duly received. 
They were distributed to the best of our 
judgment. On behalf of those who were 
benefited by your charity, I thank you—be- 
lieving if you could know the happiness you 
brought to the homes of the destitute and 
suffering, you would feel amply paid for any 
sacrifice you may have made in raising the 
donations. 

Friends must bear in mind that the whole 
character of the Indian must be changed. In 
his natural or wild condition the man is the 
lord; the woman his slave. For a man to 
work would be to unsex himself or become a 
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squaw, which appellation would be the great- 
est indignity that could be placed upon him. 
This, in a great measure, has been overcome 
among the Santees. I think I can safely say 
that labor is now looked upon as meritorious 
and honorable; and I have seen on some oc- 
casions the man carrying the child and the 
woman walking unincumbered by his side. 

Nearly all are willing to work when the 
reward follows closely their labor. But to 
settle down on their claims, and work and 
wait till the end of the season, is not so con- 
genial to many of them. But some of them 
are doing remarkably well and are in a fair 
way to become prosperous, if not wealthy, 
farmers. The example of these will no doubt 
have a salutary effect upon others, encourag- 
ing them to do likewise. And I am hopeful 
in the belief that the time will come, and 
perhaps at no distant day, when the idlers 
and thriftless ones will be the exception. 

There is another trait in their character 
which I consider is harder than all others to 
overcome. That is their prejudice against 
the whites. This feeling, which has had 
ample means to stimulate its growth for a 
long series of years by blighted faith and 
broken treaties, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and treachery and dishonesty on the 
the part of its traders and agents, until it 
has become so woven into their nature, that 
it may now be considered a prominent part 
of their character. 


This, in my opinion, is the most difficult 
part to overcome, to accomplish which will 
require the most circumspect cate never to 
promise more than we are certain can be ful- 
filled. 

Since I have been in charge, we have 
sawed 688 logs, making about 140,000 feet 
of lumber. This lumber has been used most- 
ly on Indian houses, for floors, roofing, tables, 
bedsteads, cupboards, benches, Kc. 


I have not been all over the Agency to 
count them correctly, but I think I can safe- 
ly say there has been thirty Indian houses 
built on their claims since last fall—most of 
the work being done by the Indians. 


We also erected a commodious carpenter- 
shop, which was greatly needed. The car- 
penters also built a house for the interpreter. 
We have made considerable improvements 
around the Agency building, in the way of 
fencing aud planting out trees. A large and 
substantial ice-house was built, and a con- 
venient cave attavhed to the Agent’s house. 
There being no cellar under the house, some- 
thing of the kind was much needed. 

The head-chief, Wabasha, is an old man 
and not able to work much, so I built his 
house for him. His missionary, S. D. Hin- 
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man, furnished pine boards for siding, making 
a very neat job of it. 

Although discouragment may, and does, 
overshadow us at times, yet there is a hope 
that underlies it all, sustaining us in the be- 
lief that the Divine blessing will rest upon 
our labor, and finally crown it with success. 

Sincerely your friend, 
JosEPH WEBSTER, 
Agent for Santee Sioux. 


(To be continued ) 
_— —- er — 


GLOVES, SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


Gloves were worn in England from Anglo- 
Saxon times. They wereall through the Mid- 
dle Ages and long after, reserved as orna- 
ments for the rich and noble; although made 
only of coarse leather and laden with heavy 
accessories, it is not easy to see how they can 
have been ornamental. Better gloves came 
into fashion in the sixteenth century. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Earl of Oxford is reported to 
have been the first Englishman who brought 
perfumed gloves from Italy; and in 1578 a 
pair which cost eixty shillings, perfumed and 
garnished with embroidery and goldsmith’s 
work, was presented to the queen by the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. “Her Majesty, be- 
holding the beauty of the said gloves,” says 
the old chronicler, “as in great admiration, 
and in token of her thankful acceptation of 
the same, held up one of her hands, and, 
smelling into them, put them half-way upon 
her hands.” Italian gloves soon became 
fashionable in England, until special skill in 
their manufacture passed from Italy to 
France. Fifty thousand or more persons are 
now employed in glove-making in England, 
and, in addition to all their produce, some 
nine or ten million pairs, worth nearly £1,- 
000,000, are annually brought over from 
France. 

Coverings for the feet are more necessary 
than coverings for the hands, and we find that 
shoes and stockings were of more ancient use 
than gloves; but here also fashion has 
wrought great changes. The early Britons 
wore coarse bags of hide, made all of one 
piece, and tied round the ankle, but the Ro- 
mans introduced daintier foot-gear, and from 
them the Anglo-Saxons learnt to make both 
boots and shoes of leather, both being gener- 
ally of one piece, laced from the toes all the 
way up with strings, and sometimes protect- 
ed at the sole with a sort of wooden clog. A 

air of shoes worn by Bernard, King of Ita- 
y, and grandson of Charlemagne, were re- 
cently found in his tomb. “ The soles were 
of wood and the upper parts of red leather,” 
says an Italian writer. ‘ They were so close- 
ly fitted to the feet that the order of the toes, 
terminating in a point at the great toe, might 





easily be discovered.” Finer, neater, and 
greater ornamentation came to be employed 
in later times. Some one with a deformed 
foot is said to have first had shves pinched at 
the toe, and the innovation was so much ad- 
mired that, in spite of the denunciations of 
monks and priests, it was widely followed by 
courtiers and gallants of the Middle Ages. 
There were scorpion-tail shoes and ram’s- 
horn shoes; the long curly points being 
stuffed with tow as well at toe. Shoe-toes be- 
came more natural, but high heels, then 
called chopines, were introduced in Eliza- 
beth’s reign. This fashion also came from 
Italy, and Coryate reports that in his time 
the chopine was so common that no one 
could go without it. “It is a thing made of 
wood,” he says, “and covered with leather 
of sundry colors, some white, some red, some * 
yellow. Many of them are curiously paint- 
ed, some of them also I have seen fairly gilt. 
There are many of these chopines of a great 
height, even half a yard high; and by how 
much the nobler a woman is, by so much the 
higher are her chopines. All their gentle- 
women, and most of their wives and widows 
that are of any wealth, are assisted and sup- 
ported either by men or women when they 
walk abroad, to the end they may not fall.” 
Chopines as absurd as that were not common 
in England, but pantofles or high-heeled slip- 
pers were worn to protect the daintily-em- 
broidered shoes of courtly folk, found favor, 
and these pantofles even came to be extrava- 
gantly ornamented with silver and gold 
buckles, costly rosettes, and the like. The 
heels were not more than two or three inches 
high. The changes of fashion in shoes and 
boots during the last two or three centuries 
may be traced in familiar paintings, such as 
Hogarth’s. 

Stockings have necessarily varied less in 
shape and style, though the alterations in 
material and mode of production have had 
greater influence upon trade. They were 
made of coarse cloth, and, in fact, were little 
other than tight-fitting trouser-legs or gaiters 
with feet, till early in the sixteenth century, 
when the art of spinning them out of worst- 
ed, silk, and other materials was disc4vered 
in Scotland, improved upon in France and 
Spain, and soon adopted in England. Stubbes, 
in his “ Anatomy of Abuses,” in 1596, com- 
plains loudly of the innovation. ‘They 
have netherstocks,” he says of the spend- 
thrifts of his day, “ not of cloth, though never 
so fine, for that is thought too base, but of 
worsted, silk, thread, and such.like, or else, 
at the least, of the finest yarn that can be 
got, and so curiously knit, with open seam 
down the leg, with quirks and clocks about 
the ankles, and sometimes haply interlaced 
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about the ankles with gold or silver threads, 
as is wonderful to behold. And to such im- 
pudent insolency and shameful outrage is it 
now grown that every one almost, though 
otherwise very poor, having scarcely forty 
shillings wages by the year, will not stick to 
have two or three pair of these silk nether- 
stocks or else of the finest yarn that may be 
got, though the price of them be twenty shill- 
ings or more, as commonly it is. The time 
hath been when one might have clothed all 
his body well, from top to toe, for less than 
a pair of these nether-stock will cost.” 

The “ nether-stocks ” were at first pro- 
duced by the same process of hand-work 
which is followed by good house-wives and 
country people at the present day ; but, to 
meet the demands of the fashion for knitted 
stockings, something else was needed. It was 
sonstiel by William Lee, a native of Wood- 
borough, in Nottinghamshire, who, after 
graduating at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
settled down as curate of Calverton, very 
near to his birth place, about the year 1586, 
Two pretty stories are told concerning him. 
The one represents that, while still a student, 
he courted a pretty country lass, whose trade 
was stocking-knitting, and that, finding she 
was always, when he went to visit her, too 
busy about her work to pay to his love-mak- 
ing all the attention he desired, he set his 
wits to work at finding some expedient by 
which her stockings might be made more 
quickly, and she might have more time to 
talk and walk with him. The other story 
is to the effect that after leaving college he 
forfeited his fellowship, that he might marry 
the maiden, and only found when the deed 
was done that his curacy did not provide 
money enough t) maintain himself, his wife and 
the children who began to come; that, con- 
sequently, the young wife had to bring out her 
knitting-needles again and do her share of 
the bread-winning ; and that it was Lee’s dis- 
tress at seeing her toiling over her work from 
early morning till late at night that led to 
the invention of his stocking-frame. Both 
stories are doubtful, but both may be true. 
Perhaps the invention may have been begun 
while he was a dreamy lover, but have been 
left unfinished until he had to fulfil the du- 
ties of a practical husband. It is only cer- 
tain, however, that in 1589 Lee produced his 
stocking-frame, in which a row of knitting 
needles, kept going by a treadle, did the work 
very much more quickly and easily than it 
had before been done by hand; and out of 
his machine, the principle being the same, 
but the details very much more complicated, 
have grown all the devices now in force for 
the manufacture of stockings, and of every 
other sort of knitted hoisery as well— Bourne. 












Selected. 
There is a plant that in its cell 
All trembling seems to stand, 
And bend its stalks, and fold its leaves 
From each approaching band. 


And thus there is a conscious nerve 
Within the human breast, 

That from the rash and careless hand 
Shrinks and retires distrest. 


The pressure rude, the touch severe, 
Will raise within the miud 

A nameless thrill, a secret tear, ° 
A torture undefined. 


Oh, you who are by nature formed 
Each thought refined to know ! 

Repress the word, the glance that wakes 
That trembling nerve to woe. 


And be it still your joy to raise 
The trembler from the shade, 

To bind the broken and to heal 
The wound you never made. 


Whene’er you see the feeling mind, 
Ob, let this care begin ; 
And though the cell be ne’er so low, 
Respect the guest within. 
Lyp1a Hoyt iy. 
mining catia 


THE ANSWER, 


“ Allah, Allah !” cried the sick man, 

Racked with pain the long night through ; 
Till with prayer his beart grew tender, 

Till his lips like honey grew. 


But at morning came the Tempter ; said, 
“ Call louder child of Pain ! 

See if Allah ever hear, or answers, 
‘Here am I,’ again.” 

Like a stab the cruel cavil through 
His brain and pulses went ; 

To his heart an icy coldness, to his 
Brain a darkness, sent. 


Then, before him, stands Elias ; says, 
“My child, why thus dismayed ? 

Dost repent thy former fervor ? Is 
Thy soul of prayer afraid ?” 

“Ab,” he cried, “I’ve called so often ; 
Never heard the ‘ Here am I’ ; 

And I thought, God will not pity ; will 
Not turn on me his eye.” 

Then the grave Elias answered, ‘God said, 
‘Rise, Elias; go 

Speak to him the sorely tempted ; lift 
Him from his gulf of woe. 

“* Tell him that his very longing is 
Itself an answering cry ; 

That His prayer, ‘‘ Come gracious Allah !” 
Is my answer “ Here am I[.’’’ 

Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel 
Undefiled ; 

And in every ‘9 my Father !’ slumbers 
Deep a ‘ Here my child.’ 


DscHELADEDDIN. 
Tholuck’s version. Translated by Rev. Jas. F. Clarke. 





Keep THE Heart A.ive.—The longer I 
live the more expedient I find it to endeavor 
more and more to extend my sympathies and 
affections. The natural tendency of advancing 
years is to narrow and contract these feelings. 
I do not mean that I wish to form a new 
friendship every day ; to increase my circle 
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of intimates—these are very different affairs. 
But I find that it conduces to my mental 
health and happiness to find out all I can 
which is amiable and lovable in those I come 
in contact with, and to make the most of it. 
It may fall very short of what I was once 
wont to dream of; it may not supply the 
place of what I have known, felt and tasted ; 
but it is better than nothing. It seems to 
keep the feelings and affections in exercise ; 
it keeps the heart alive in its humanity ; and, 
till we shall be all spiritual, this is alike our 
duty and our interest.—Moravian. 


——<9-- 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SEASON, 


The meteorological phenomena of the pres- 
ent summer are remarkable for the violent 
atmospheric disturbances reported from near- 
ly ali quarters of our country and from Eu- 
rope. As illustrations we refer to a few of 
the most recent manifestations. In our own | 
immediate locality we all feel the severity of | 
the season, the long continuance of extreme 
heat,:the frequent heavy rains, which have 
done for us the incidental good of cleansing 
our filthy streets, without, however, cooling 
the super-heated air or checking the death- 
rate among infant children. Thesame thing 
is equally noticeable of New York, where the 
accompanying mortality has been much great- 
er. The usually rainless season in the coun- 
try on the borders of the Great Interior Ba- 
sin of the American Continent has been dis. 
placed by a most extraordinary season of 
showers. These were noticeable in June on 
the margin of the Rocky Mountains and of 
the Sierra Nevada, but we find xo recently as 
the 15th of July that a heavy fall of rain, 
called a “ cloud-burst,” washed away a por- | 
tion of the Centra! Pacific Railway track in 
Nevada. There have been destructive floods 
in the interior of Pennsylvania, and one is | 
now reported in the Alabama river and its 
tributaries, which has destroyed cotton, corn, 
and railway property to the amount of two 
millions of dollars. These, as we have said, 
are but illustrative instances. And while 
this is the experience of some parts of the 
country, othe:s have been and are suffering | 
from drouth, as, for example, the Jersey sea | 
coast in the vicinity of Absecom and interior | 
Ohio, which suffered severely for want of rain 
when the wheat and hay crops were ripening. 
Very much the same experience has been the 
lot of different parts of Europe. Most ex- 
traordinary and devastating floods have vis- 
ited portions of the contineat, and we still | 
continue to hear of heavy storms and floods | 
in Great Britain, those in Cheshire and Lan- | 
cashire having been particularly severe, and | 
made more distressing by loss of life. Ac- 
companying these violent phenomena there | 


have been volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, 
and tornadoes in unusual number io various 
portions of the world within reach of the 
press and the telegraph. Preceding it all 
was a very unusual winter, characterized on 
our side of the Atlantic by frequent falls of 
snow in southern as well as northern Jati- 
tudes, and the heaviest accumulation of snow 
in the Rocky Mountain and Sierra Nevada 
passes known for many years. All these 
phenomena are well worthy of the close 
study of our meteorologists. It seems to us 
that they ought to be capable of such classi- 
fication and generalization as may lead to 
better knowledge of the natural laws bearing 
on ths interesting subject.—Public Ledger, 
Tth mo. 17th, 1872. 
ii tm 

A VESSEL sailing from Joppa carried a 
passenger who, beneath his berth, cut a hole 
through the ship’s side. When the men of 
the watch expostulated with him, “‘ What 
dost thou, O miserable man?’ the offender 
calmly replied: ‘What matters it to you ? 
The whole I have made lies under my own 
berth.’ ” 

This ancient parable is worthy of the utmost 
consideration. No man perishes alone in his 
iniquity ; no man can guess the full conse- 
quences of his transgressions. 


er - 
FLORENCE AND GALILEO. 


BY MABEL SHERMAN CRAWFORD. 


3y the remembrances which its name in- 
vokes, Florence powerfully commends itself 
to the sympathies of every cultivated mind. 
Distinguished in power, in industry and 
above all, in literature and art, Florence 
shines out in the prevailing darkness 
of the medieval times, with a lustre pecu- 
liarly brilliant. The wovllen stuffs, the 
gold and silk brocades, the produce of Flor- 
entine looms, were prized, renowned, and 
sought for throughout the western world ; 
and to Florence especially belongs the merit 
of making the merchants’ an honored name, 
Of ali the republics of Italy to which the 
Middle Ages gave birth, Florence was the 
one in which the love of liberty was the 
strongest, the cultivation of the intellect the 
greatest, and the laws the best framed and the 
best administered. Noted for the genius of 
its citizens, and the intelligence of its people, 
to Florence belongs the glory of having given 
to the world, during the Middle ages, a 
greater number of illustrious men than all 
the rest of Italy was able to send forth. 
Whilst the darkness of barbarism still hung 
densely over the British Isles, while knowl- 
edge there could find no resting-place save in 
the monastic cell, the poet, painter and schol- 
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ar, daily met together as honored, cherished 
guests at the noble Florentine’s board. 

But amongst the many sons of Florence 
who shed honor on that republic in bygone 
days, there are none who left behind them 
names so well deserving our respect as Galileo 
and Michael Angelo, the first, astronomer 
and philosopher combined—the teacher of 
great truths to an incredulous world. Flor- 
ence is full of the memorials of her two great 
sons ; and in Pisa, where Galileo lived for 
several years as teacher of philosophy in the 
university there, his memory is indissolubly 
associated with the far-famed Cathedral and 
Leaning Tower of that city. Their very 
stones are eloquent to us of him, for with both 
these structures are connected incidents of no 
small moment in history. 

To the philosophic mind, trifles are often 
fraught with teachings of wisdom. The swing- 
ing of a large bronze lamp, suspended from 
the roof of the Cathedral at Pisa, was appa- 
rently an incident of the most trivial descrip- 
tion, but to Galileo that sight evoked a train 
of thought which resulted in the discovery of 
the theory of the pendulum. Hanging yet 
where it hung in the days of that great man, 
that lamp can never be looked on without in- 
terest. 

Still more suggestive of Galileo than the 
Cathedral, is the far-famed Leaning Tower 
adjoining it, for here it was that he proved 
by a simple experiment, that the doctrines of 
Aristotle, which he had been appointed to 
teach in the University of Pisa, were funda- 
mentally wrong. Denounced by his brother 
professors as an ignorant pretender in the 
school of philosophy, as the defamer of an 
illustrious aod unerring sage and the dissemi- 
nator of untruths, Galileo eagerly called out, 
“Bring my doctrines to the test of experi- 
ment, aud by this prove whether Aristotle’s 
theory or mine, in regard to the law of falling 
bodies, is true.” The challenge was accepted, 
and the Leaning Tower of Pisa was selected 
as the place where the demonstration was to 
be made. 


Let us bring up the past before our view 
and see assembled around that wonderful 
Leaning Tower, grave professors and solemn 
sages, who have come, confident of triumph- 
ing in the approsching discomfiture of an ig- 
norant pretender in the paths of science and 
philosophy. Around them cluster an eager 
crowd, looking with curiosity at that oscure 
young man, who, though alone and friendless, 
the object of reproach and scorn, yet strong 
in the power of truth, stands up before them 
with sparkling eye and undaunted bearing. 

The experiment is to be made by means of 
two balls, one of which is twice as heavy as 
the other. If Aristotle be right in his theory 
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of the velocity of falling bodies, the heavy 
ball, when dropped from the summit of the 
tower, should reach the ground in exactly 
half the time taken by the lighter ball to pass 
through the same space, both being dropped 
at the same time. If Galileo be right, the 
two balls should not differ one instant in the 
rate of their descents. Nothing can be sim- 
pler than the experiment, and nothing more 
clearly and easily ascertainable than its re- 
sults. 

The moment comes when the issue is to be 
determined, and at a given sigaal down drop 
the balls from the tower; they strike upon 
the earth in the same moment of time. A 
proud momeut was it for that young sage, 
and exulting was the look he cast on the dis- 
comfited philosophers. Again and again 
the experiment was repeated with the same 
results; and from that day Aristotle lost the 

| sway that he had exercised for centuries over 
the human mind. 

But the pioneer of knowledge, the discov- 
‘erer of truth, needs a brave heart to sustain 
him ia his battle against error and ignorance 
in this world; and no one more than Galileo 
required the endowments of a daring spirit 
and unflinching mind. Through his whole 
life he had to coutend with determined in- 
credulity, and with ignorance that pertina- 
ciously refused to be enlightened. “Oh, my 
dear Kepler,” writes Galileo to his friend, 
“how I wish we could have one hearty laugh 
together. Here at Padua is the principal 
professor of philosophy, whom I have re- 
peatedly and urgently requested to look at 
the moon and planets through my glass, 
which he pertinaciously refuses to do!” Un- 
happily for Galileo’s lot in life, the Paduan 
philosopher was only a fair sample of the 

_ psendo-scientific sages of his day. 
Florence warmly cherishes the name and 
‘memory of the great astronomer, and exhib- 
,its to this day many memorials of him. At- 
| tached to the Museum is a temple erected by 
; the present Grand Duke to Galileo, and here 
; may be seen the telescope which revealed to 
|him the satellites of Jupiter. The observa- 
|tory where most of his observations on the 
moon were made, still exists ; and the stran- 
ger is shown the residence where, blind, in- 
firm, and weighed down by yearsand humili- 
ation, his vexed and suffering spirit passed 
away. 





But Florence possesses a still more touch- 
ing memento of her great son than any of 
those described. In the church of Santa 
Croce, the stranger’s step is arrested by the 
tomb that bears Galileo’s name; and insen- 
sible is the heart that does not do homage to 
the illustrious dead—a teacher of truths which 
can never die, and who, by years of obloquy 
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and persecution (by the cardinals of the 
Roman Church) by imprisonment and a shat- 
tered frame, paid a heavy penalty for the 
distinction he enjoyed of being the greatest 
genius of his age.— The Friend. 


SS 


THE husks of emptiness rustle in every 
wind ; the full corn in the ear holds up its 
golden fruit noiselessly to the Lord of the 
harvest.— Whittier. 


NOR 


NOTICE. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of Friends will 
be held at the New Meeting House, Chester Valley, 
on 3d day, 8th mo. 6th, at 10 A. M. 

Friends will take the 74 A. M. train at 13th and 
Callowbill, landing at Elwood Thomas’ lane above 
the ‘ King of Prussia Station,” about 9 A. M. 

Friends attending the Select Meeting on 2d day 
the 5th, will take the 7} train for King of Prussia, 
or the 12.45 noon train trom 13th and Callowhill, 
or the 1.30 P. M. train from 9th and Green streets, 
both the latter for Port Kennedy, where conveyance 
will be furnished to the Meeting House, distance 
about 12 miles. Return tickets can be procured only 
at the offices in Philadelphia, good for the two days. 

To the King of Prussia Station, on E. Thomas’ 
lane, for 80 cents, and to Port Kennedy for 85 cents. 
Time of returning will be published next week. 


casensenmesiitipialgiiatjeeneaaneaace 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION (PHILADA. ) 


The next meeting will be held at Friends’ Meeting 
house, Moorestown, N. J.,on Sixth-day next, Eighth 
mo. 2d, at 11 A. M. Reports from the several school 
organizations, essays bearing on the cause, particu- 
larly in reference to teachers’ meetings are requested, 
also the appointment of delegates if way opens for 
it. All interested are invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr. 
Emma Worre., Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 8} o’clock 
the same morning, and the sub-committees at 8 A. 
M. Anna P. Wotvasten Clerk. 

Passengers leave from upper side of Market street, 
Philadelphia, at 6 A. M.; 7 A. M. by special ar- 
rangement, and 10 A. M. ; returning, 4.58, 6.39, 8.14 
P. M. 

Excursion tickets, 50 cents, good until the follow- 
ing Second-day. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Stated meeting on Second-day evening, 29th inst., 
at 8 o’clock, in the Montbly Meeting room at Race 
street. ALFreo Moors, Secretary. 


ITEMS. 


Brain-work costs more food than hand-work. Ac- 
cording to careful estimates and analysis of the ex- 
cretions, three hours of hard study wear out the 
body more than a whole day of severe physical la- 
bor. Another evidence of the cost of brain-work is 
obtained from the fact that though the brain is only 
one-fortieth the weight of the body, it receives about 
one-fifth of all the blood sent by the heart into the 
system. Brain-workers therefore require a more lib- 
eral supply of food, and richer food, than manual la- 
borers. 





Tue Fevpat System, in some particulars, yet pre- 
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vailsin England. Thus, “ heriot,” or the forfeiture 
of the best beast or some other chattel to the lord of 
of a copyhold estate on the death of the tenant still 
exists, and the right has recently been exercised 
under circumstances of great hardship, where a 
farmer having been 
landlord’s agent seized and carried off the finest an- 
imal out ofa herd of four cows. 
custom is censured by the English journals as a re!- 
ic of feudal barbarism which should be forthwith 
abolished, and surprise is expressed that Parliament 
has not acted upon the report of the Real Property 
Commissioners condemning ‘heriots,’ which was 
made thirty years ago. 
tom, it is believed, is due to the extreme slowness 
with which Euglishmen advance in the course of 
admittedly necessary legal reform. 
inequality of the tax alone, it is argued, is sufficient 
to condemn it, asa “heriot”’ may vary from a sheep 
to a valuable race horse or a picture by an old mas- 
ter. 


accidentally killed, the 


This oppressive 


The retention of the cus- 


The inevitable 


Tug raising of the ostrich in a tame state for its 


feathers is now carried on extensively in Africa. 
The birds are kept in inclosures, and fed on lucerne, 
with which the inclosure is planted. 
months they are plucked, some extracting the quill 
at once, and others cutting the quill a little above 
its insertion, and then removing the roots a couple 
of months later. 
better results with less injury to the bird. 
yield is about fifty dollars per annum for each bird. 


Every eight 


The latter method is said to give 
The 


In breeding it is found to be best to allow gne fe- 


male to each male, though in the wild state five fe- 


males are often attached to a single male. There 
are usually two broods in a year, and the male and 
female sit on the eggs by turns, the mule generally 
taking the largest share of this duty. Tne female 
takes chief charge of the brood after it is hatched. 
The young are reared on chopped lucerne, and as 
they get older a little grain is given to them; they 
also require abundance of water, and a liberal sup- 
ply of pulverized quartz and small bones. When 
grown, no food suits them better than chopped lu- 
cerne or trefoil, with an occasional supply of cab- 
bage, fruit and grain.—Scribner’s for June. 


PuriFicaTion oF TurPENTINE.—The use of tur- 
pentine, for cleansing gloves and other articles is 
materially interfered with by the unpleasant smell 
which remains behind, no matter how well rectified 
the turpentine may be. According to a recent 
French patent, this smell may be entirely destroyed 
by the distillation of the turpentine over tannin. 
Articles cleansed with turpentine thus treated are 
to be heated in a tub to a temperature of about 140 
degrees, by which, according to the statement of the 
patentee, every trace of odor will be made to disap- 
pear. 


Use or Zinc-Etnyt in Ittomtnation.—Various 
propositions have been made for incgeasing the illu- 
mioating power of common gas, by the use of the 
liquid hydro-carbons; but their explosive character 
and other difficulties, have interfered with their em- 
ployment in practice. It is now »roposed to try 
zinc-ethyl or chloro-chromic acid, a brilliancy of 
flame being thus obtained more than sufficient to 
compensate for the additional cost. If hydrogen be 
passed through a mixture of zinc-ethyl, it takes up 
a quantity of zinc mechanically, and burns with a 
brilliant flame. If chloro-chromic acid be substi- 
tuted for the zinc-ethyl, some chromium is carried 
off with the oxygen, and the light is more brilliant 
than before, and is said to have at the same time 
powerful actinic properties. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 27, 1872. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT ! 


STOCK DOWN! PRICES REDUCED! ! 
Our stock having been much reduced, we have de- 

termined on a further reduction of prices. 

Thibet Shawls, choice shades ; secure the bargains 
now to keep till needed. 

Mottled Grenadine Shawls, very pretty aud servicea- 
ble. 

Lawns, large assortment, prices low. 

Lace Sacques and Lace Pointes, at less than whole- 
sale prices to close out. 

Piques, Yosemite Stripes, Counterpanes, Shirt fronts, 
Bobinett, Hair Cloth, &c. 

Silk Poplins, Pine Apple Grenadine, Japanese Silks. 

Linens for men and boys, coating linens, dress and 
mantle linens, &c. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 


7 AT 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
S. W. Corner 7th and Arch Street, 


May be found a variety of 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 
REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 

Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; 
Pine Apple Grenadine, 31}; 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 373; 
Plain and Gay Lawns from 124 to 31}; 
Percales and Chintz in variety ; 
8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; 
Several lots of thin Fabrics at 25 cts ; 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; 
Men's Gauz Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00; 
We have just from an importer a large invoice of 
rans, which will be sold at much less than cost of 
importation. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


Jo8. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANOOCK, KING & FOGG, 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


WEST END HOUSE 
(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N 
J., is now open for the a of guests. Eighty 
feat from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. . 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

Mary E. Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 





No. 22. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS MATHEMATICAL AND 
SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
ene AND IMPORTERS, 


oman Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, pe pages. 

‘6 2. Optical 107 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, 88 ‘ 
‘* 4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
85 ly 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 

This newly established and modern built house, 
located on Ocean Street, a short diatance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 

Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 

Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 

NO BAR. 
TERMS. 
Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3.00 se 

For rooms or information, address P. O. Box J1, 
Cape May City, N. J. 

W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING | OUT I! 
O CLOSE BUSIN 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 
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_ Gawentionn, WF WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 

most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 

reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 

members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 





PHILADELPHIA. 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


‘GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’'S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 











Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 

Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 

pense to $4.75 per week. 






































Swirain C. SHortuper, A. M., Graduate of so bee, this piace offers unsurpassed attractions. ; 4 
vard University, Principal. The new House, situated on one of the highest points ae 
of the Glen, about 400 feet above the town of Wat- 
TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY kins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with gas, 
WILMING'TON, DEL 9 | contains sixty-two Rooms, all the furniture, bedding, 
Wi z ee a &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms for ; 
ill re-open, as formerly, on the first Second-day ih : Pie en Sae : ; 
of Ninth mouth next. provided with « sont to families or companies of Friends can be secured by 
eed getty ndings” ag peenay telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both i : : ms ‘ 
utah: tix Gnntintie' ts repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, i, 
_— “MILTON JACKSON, M. S., while for others, ample opportunities are afforded ; 
tfo P L. for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
‘nantes ___Prineipal._ endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, | <2": s 
. Upon arriving at the town of WATKINS, enquire 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care | for the Porter oF Tat GLEN Mountain House, who I 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, | wi]! show visitors to the coach and carefully fake 
will open its Third year, with the Ist session of 15] charge of their baggage. Terma $3.00 per day or 
weeks, on 9th mo, 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 $18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE. 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 Proprietor. ; 
weeks ou the 15th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- ee 
peuse for the school year, deducting amount earned j 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- J. o BILLBORI 
 ustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full / : : 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- / > FURNITURE, Q \ » 
cipal. eect . eee eens 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, \ 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the BEDDING WAREROOMS, ) 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 44 NORTH TENTH -_ a7 , 
Winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. Bel, piledelpi™— i 
Expenses $200 per year. =a 8 . 
TRUSTEES. oy CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Pierce Hoopes, Barclay Knight, BED TICKING, j 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, __ FEATHERS, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, oer eto 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. FEATHER BOLSTERS, 1 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- FEATHERS BY THE POUND. i 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. SPELAG OnyTE AMD TROW BRDBTEADS. 
. DWNT , = BLANKETS, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA. ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
This Institution for both s-xes will re-open 9th of Ge. kat as Gaamaner ob 
mo. 3d, 1872. i - 
For catalogue, &c., address apenas of the year. a > ; 


BOWARD H. MAGILL, President. _ REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
= ————— — =| Ne. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA.,, 


~ CARPETIN GS. Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. | FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, ane wa 











WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
ro 29pe23 Sr teere ecogd Be, Kanats, ___Alll goods guaranteed to be as represented. _ 
——— WANTED. i ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 


A Housekeeper in a small family, who would be ] _ ; 
willing to make herself generally useful. One from 240 N. Eighth Street. 
~ag country, and a Friend preferred. Address R. S Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
., School Lawn, Germantown, Phila. tion given to copying old pictures. 


